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; Maryland Women Demand Jury Service 


The speakers and a portion of the delegation that attended the hearing on the Jury Service 
Bill in Annapolis, Maryland, on February 25, are seen on the steps of the State House. In 
the front row, from left to right, are Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, president of the Maryland 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, who presided at the hearing; Rebecca Greathouse, 
Assistant United States Attorney for the District of Columbia; Delegate Baucher from Alle- 
gany County; Mrs. Robert Skutch, president of the Baltimore City Federation; Mrs. Alfonso 
Boley, president of the Eastern Shore Federation, and Helen Sherry, attorney at law, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the State Federation. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


, The object of this organization shall be 

& to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 

by Senator P. North Dakota. 

Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


Equal Rights 
The Boston Tea Party 


LTHOUGH the old adage doubtless holds good, “It is better to be a live 

A dog than a dead lion,” wouldn’t you like to have been present at the 

Boston Tea Party? Wouldn't you like to feel that you had had a 

share in the actual shaping of the history of your country, and wouldn't it 

give you a sense of pride to know that your vision over future ages had been 
so much clearer than that of most of your contemporaries? 


For obvious reasons you will never receive an invitation to the original 
Boston Tea Party; but we now offer you a similar opportunity. 


On March 12 and 13, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, in the old town of Boston, 
those Americans who believe in Liberty will once more foregather. Once 
again in the historic city the course of future events will be altered through 
the intervention of a few determined minds imbued with an undeviating 
purpose. 

The Massachusetts Branch of the National Woman’s Party, the hostess 
organization for the Boston Conference, requests that we extend to every 
member of the Woman’s Party a cordial invitation to be present. The central 
theme of the conference will be the “Unemployment Crisis As It Relates to 
Women.” 


Many of the most prominent speakers in the Woman’s Party have already 
signified their intention of participating in the meetings. The program is 
interesting and vivid and will well repay the effort even of a very long journey. 

Alma Lutz, secretary of the Massachusetts Branch, 22 River street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will make reservations for delegates or visitors desiring to 
attend. Miss Lutz will also gladly give information regarding the conference 
to any applicant. 


It is impossible sufficiently to indicate the importance of your coming to 
the conference. Just how much future events will be swayed by the gathering 
depends upon the individuals composing it. 

Doubtless there were many men who thought of going to the Boston Tea 
Party, who could quite readily have gone, but they stayed home to milk the 
cows or slop the hogs, and therefore did not share in one of the most 
picturesque events in American history. They were probably sorry afterwards, 
and so will you be if you do not come to the Boston Conference. 


Food for Thought 


N LAST week’s issue we gave our readers the facts with regard to the 
| defeat of Senator Polakowski’s Maternity Aid Bill. The Wisconsin State 

Legislature had the good sense to repudiate the nefarious measure, and it 
is stated that the Milwaukee Sentinel contributed significantly toward this 
intelligent decision. Immediately prior to the vote on the bill the Sentinel, 
under the caption, “Not So Good,” offered the following nutritious food for 
thought to the Wisconsin legislators through its editorial columns: 


“Senator Walter Polakowski’s maternity bill for employed women, which 
provides that employers will be required to pay 30 per cent. of a woman 
employe's wages for six weeks before and eight weeks after childbirth, appar- 
ently appealed to his fellow-senators as an excellent measure for the protec- 
tion of women who must help to earn the family living. For the bill has 
progressed rapidly so far. 

“However, representatives of women’s organizations raise strong objec- 
tions to the measure. Admitting the admirable purpose of its author, they 
point out that, instead of assisting the intended beneficiaries, it will jeopar- 
dize the employment of married women and increase the economic perplexities 
of families. 


“Employers, they point out, faced with the necessity of paying fractional 
wages to mothers over a period of a quarter of a year or more, will be inclined 
to dodge that possibility by the simple expedient of not employing married 
women at all. 

“There seems to be considerable point to this objection, much more, we 
think, than to the objection that the bill is class legislation, and if such a 
measure is to be enacted equal consideration must be given to fathers. This, 
with all respect to those advancing it, is a ridiculous notion on the face of it. 


“But whenever it is shown with measurable credibility that the economic 
dangers of proposed welfare legislation bid fair to exceed the evils of existing 
conditions, it is time to stop and consider the subject with careful attention.” 
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Protest Meeting Held at National Headquarters 


MEETING was held at Alva Bel- 
A mont House, national headquarters 

of the Woman’s Party, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 1, as a protest against 
the wholesale dismissal of women from 
the Southern textile mills. 


Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, national chair- 
man; Burnita Shelton Matthews, chairman 
of the Lawyers’ Council; Laura Berrien, 
treasurer; and Muna Lee, director of na- 
tional activities, spoke. Mrs. Wiley ex- 
plained the purpose of the meeting and 
stated that, according to resolutions 
adopted by the Cotton Textile Institute, 
all women were to be discharged from 
night work in the mills after March 1. 
Women workers throughout the South 
have been flooding headquarters of the 
National Woman’s Party with letters, 
calling attention to the serious economic 
plight into which they will be thrown 
when the measure goes into effect. 


“It is very hard to understand why 
textile manufacturers are coming out with 
the jubilant statement that the dismissal 
of women from night work is a means of 
solving the present unemployment situa- 
tion,” declared Laura Berrien of Georgia, 
member of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, commenting upon con- 
ditions. 

“No provision is being made for giving 
daytime work to these women. They are 
being left without any jobs at all. If this 
measure were only applied to persons, 
both men and women, no injustice and no 
discrimination would result. If the mills 
were not run at night, naturally all the 
work would be done by day; but on the 
other hand, when they do run at night, 
and only women are denied the right to 
work, it merely means that women work- 
ers are replaced by men. There seems to 
be very little concern as to how these 
women workers are to maintain life after 
being discharged.” 

Members of the Woman’s Party re- 
ported upon conditions among the textile 
workers in Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and elsewhere. 


Speaking further on the subject, Miss 
Berrien said, “The Woman’s Party pro- 
tests energetically against attempts being 
made to introduce into the South laws 
that have done so much injury to women 
in the North. 


“There has been a concentrated effort 
during the past few years on the part of 
men’s labor unions and by well-meaning 
but insufficiently informed welfare work- 
ers to restrict the working hours of 
women. Let us remember that women 
have performed most of the drudgery of 
the world without protest until women 
entered the field of paid labor. The Na- 
tional Woman’s Party believes that regu- 


lations should be based upon the nature 
of the work and not the sex of the worker. 

“If night work is abolished for women, 
it should be abolished for men. Women 
are certainly not benefited by having their 
jobs and their pay envelopes taken away 
from them in a period of economic depres- 
sion. We have yet to see any of these 
well-meaning people who are throwing 
women out of night work jobs come for- 
ward with an offer to give daytime employ- 
ment to the numbers that have been dis- 
charged. 

“In many States, both North and 
South,” she said, “determined efforts are 
being made to put through a law limiting 
women’s hours of work without making 
any such restriction upon men. We are 
heartily in favor of all such legislation 
that applies to both men and women; but 
when a restrictive law applies to women 
alone, it means that women are placed 
at a great disadvantage in getting jobs 
and keeping them. She becomes a lia- 
bility to her employer. Men are by pref- 
erence given the work and the pay. 

If the individuals and organizations 
who are working for these restrictive laws 
really wish to help women, why do they 
not make the laws apply to all persons? 
Their present efforts are detrimental to 
women, to society, and to the industrial 
equilibrium of the nation.” 

Mrs. Matthews rehearsed the history of 
the night-work laws in this country, and 
cited numerous instances of the hardships 
they had occasioned women. She made 
an emphatic statement of the Woman's 
Party’s position on all welfare legisla- 
tion, declaring that the Woman’s Party 
hails with approval every advance along 
these lines which applies to men and 
women alike. “It is only when these laws 
and regulations apply to women only that 
we combat them,” she explained; “for 
then they make it harder for a woman to 
get and keep a job. And we cannot re- 
peat too often that women’s health is not 
benefited by taking away their work.“ 


RESS reports in the New York Tele- 

‘ gram carried a story that T. M. Mar- 
chant, president of the Victor Monaghan 
Mills at Greenville, South Carolina, had 
eliminated all night work in the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The National Woman’s Party im- 
mediately wired to inquire if he had elimi- 
nated night work for both men and 
women, or just for women. If the former 
was true, the telegram said, the Party 
wished to applaud his policy. 

Learning from Mr. Marchant that he 
had been misquoted, the National Wom- 
an’s Party wrote to the New York World- 
Telegram asking that the paper carry 
opposition to the restrictive legislation 


as well as stories favoring it. This the 
paper willingly agreed to do, stating that 
its columns are always open to both sides 
of any interesting and legitimate contro- 
versial news. On receipt of the message 
from Mr. Marchant, the Party wired the 
World-Telegram that it had been misin- 
formed. 

Mr. Marchant’s reply to the National 
Woman’s Party, dated February 26, says: 

“T am unable to confirm the press state- 
ment that night work has been eliminated 
in cotton mills of South Carolina. A 
large number stopped night work last 
spring as far as weaving goods was con- 
cerned.” 

His letter continues stating that about 
70 per cent. of the spinners in South Caro- 
lina have signed the resolution of Cotton 
Textile Institute of New York to eliminate 
women and minors from working in the 
mills at night. He says: 

“Personally, I am opposed to weaving 
cloth at night. There is no place in the 
industry for a night and day production. 
When the mills continue to run excessive 
hours, that is, a night and day schedule, 
as some of them are doing, running 
through the noon hour and extra hours, 
it merely means that these mills are fore- 
ing the majority to actually shorten their 
running schedule on a daytime basis.“ 

In the New York Telegram of Feb- 
ruary 20, Edward J. Meman’s story 
concerning the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, of which Mr. 
Marchant is president, quotes Mr. 
Marchant as follows: 

“Get the women and children out of 
the cotton mills at night, and balance 
production with demand. So will the 
textile industry find its way out of the 
low-wage class and depression to the high- 
wage class and permanent prosperity, 
and point the way to other American in- 
dustries to do likewise. 

“When we have over-production, what 
excuse is there for working women at 
night and children any time? We do not 
need these women, but they are needed in 
their homes.” 

Mr. Marchant was anxious to eliminate 
night work for women and minors by 
March 1, according to the Telegram’s 
story. 

B. E. Geer, president of the Judson Mills 
and president of the American Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, which is the 
Southern group of the textile industry, is 
also supporting the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute’s movement for a 55-hour week by day 
and 50-hour week by night, and elimina- 
tion of night work for women. 

At the same time, there is a bill, known 
as the Gravely bill, before the North 
Carolina General Assembly, to prohibit 
the work of women and children in mills 
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and factories between 9 P. M. and 6 A. M. 
Lucy Randolph Mason of Richmond, 
executive secretary of the Southern Coun- 
cil on Women and Children in Industry, 
has just returned from a survey tour of 
the South and she says that the rest of 
the South is waiting for North Carolina 
to enact this bill and so take the lead in 
legislative prohibition of night work for 
women. If North Carolina enacts the 
bill, the Legislatures of other States will 
take similar action within a short time, 
she believes. 

The Southern Council on Women and 
Children in Industry is strongly support- 
ing the Gravely bill and in a letter to 
Governor Max Gardner of North Carolina, 
Miss Mason said: 

“As I see the situation, North Carolina 
is afraid to act for fear new mills will 
go farther South. On the other hand, the 
other Southern States are afraid the mills 
will concentrate in North Carolina if 
they pass legislation. 

“North Carolina is the State to which 
all other Southern States look for leader- 


ship in the regulation of hours in the 
textile industry. Out of the 277,820 
Southern employees in the textile indus- 
try in 1930, about 95,786 were in North 
Carolina alone.” 


ISS MASON announced that she had 
received endorsement of the prohi- 
bition of night work for women from man- 
ufacturers in Alabama and Georgia. She 
has also received co-operation from va- 


rious women’s organizations, including 


the Federated Women’s Clubs, the League 
of Women Voters, Methodist Women’s 
Missionary Conference, Young Women’s 
Christian Association and other civic and 
church groups. No organizations of work- 
ing women were listed as supporters, 

She says: 

“T believe this to be the time for a move- 
ment to create such an interest in better 
protective laws for women and children 
throughout this section. The basic indus- 
try of the South is suffering now acutely 
from overproduction, and the automatic 
elimination of night work with the reduc- 
tion of daytime hours would tend to 


Equal Rights 


stabilize the industry and mean that em- 
ployment would be more evenly dis- 
tributed. It would also raise the price 
of cotton goods, and would come as a 
blessing to the people in the mills and 
factories.” 

And in New Jersey, the Woman’s Party 
is fighting a similar threat of restrictive 
laws for women by opposing the 48-hour 
bill which is now before the Assembly in 
Trenton, N. J. In addition to the National 
Woman’s Party, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Hotel Men’s Association 
oppose the bill as “harmful.” 

Leila Enders, chairman of the New 
Jersey branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, led the opposition at a recent hear- 
ing on the bill, while Jane Norman Smith 
of New York and Margaret B. Laird, 
New Jersey legislative chairman, spoke 
against the bill. 

Women all over the country are urged 
by the Woman’s Party to appeal to their 
Governors, Senators, Representatives, and 
various State officials in opposition to 
this grave discrimination against women 
in industry. 


Maryland Women Demand Jury Service 


women from all over the State of 
Maryland who left their homes, their 
business, their professions to trek to 
Annapolis on February 25 to attend a 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, on the bill now before the 
General Assembly providing that the right 
to serve on juries be extended to women. 
They came two hundred strong on a 
specially chartered train decorated with a 
large sign, three feet wide and fifteen feet 
long stressing the burden of their plea, 
“Jury Service for Women ;” they came by 
motor bus; they came in private machines 
from the north, east, south and west, from 
city, town and county and marched two 
by two through the streets of staid, old 
Annapolis carrying aloft banners with 
“Jury Service for Women” inscribed 
thereon and singing their battle hymn to 
the tune of “Maryland, My Maryland.” 


|: was a wonderful outpouring of 


We're voters all, we would be free 
Maryland, my Maryland; 
To fullest meed of liberty, 
Maryland, my Maryland; 
We seek the right denied for years 
To sit as jurors and as peers, 
Forget your Mid-Victorian fears, 
Maryland, my Maryland.” 


Up the steps of the State House they 
went, a never-ending host, overflowing the 
large lobby where they stood en masse, 
singing. Both the Senate and the House 
were in session; the Senate remained be- 
hind closed doors but the doors of the 
House Chamber burst open and out poured 
the members in great glee to watch the 
delegation. Still singing, on they went 
up a long noble flight of marble steps to 


By Florence Elizabeth Kennard, 
Executive Secretary of the Maryland 
Branch of the National 

Woman's Party : 


the executive offices above, paying a sur- 
prise visit to the Governor. The depu- 
tation was headed by Mrs. John L. White- 
hurst, president of the Maryland State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs which spon- 
sored the bill and included representatives 
from the Democratic Women’s Luncheon 
Club, the State Federation of Republican 
Women, the Baltimore Federation of Re- 
publican Women, the Women’s Progres- 
sive Club, the Women’s Club of Roland 
Park, the Twentieth Century Club, the 
Glyndon Club, the Govans Improvement 
Club, the Homemakers’ Association, the 
Eastern Shore District Federation, the 
National Woman’s Party and many 
others. The delegation sang their battle 
hymn several times and then Governor 
Ritchie appeared. After the usual inter- 
changes, Mrs. Whitehurst asked if he 
would use his influence in the Legislature 
to have the bill passed. The Governor 


was as usual, non-committal, declining to 


express an opinion either for or against 
the bill, saying, “It is purely a legislative 
matter and it is up to the Legislature to 
decide. For a number of reasons, I am 
not in a position to take a stand. I do 
not see why women should want to serve 
on the jury for the men have been trying 
to get out of it for years. I see no reason 
against what you urge, but I understand 
that some women are opposed. I think 
all sides should be heard from.” 

Ethel Lorenz, president of the Demo- 
cratic Women’s Luncheon Club, replied, 


“There are always some people against 
everything, the majority of Maryland 
women want jury service.“ Helen Sherry, 
Baltimore lawyer, who drafted the bill, 
and member of the National Woman’s 
Party, added, “Women are already serv- 
ing in twenty-two States and the District 
of Columbia and Alaska. Maryland has 
always been backward in giving women 
their rights and we do not want her to 
be the forty-eighth State to fall into line. 
We feel that the time has come for her 
to take this forward step.” 

The hearing was held in the House 
Chamber in the afternoon. Delegate 
Hofferbert, chairman of the committee, 
turned the meeting over to Mrs. White- 
hurst, who very ably presided and who, 


after a few brief introductory remarks 


regarding the question in hand, presented 
Mrs. Robert Skutch, president of the 
Baltimore Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Skutch told the gentlemen of the 
committee that two-thirds of the clubs of 
the Baltimore Federation had endorsed 
the bill. Mrs. Alfonso Boley of Royal 
Oak, president of the Eastern Shore Fed- 
eration then came forward, saying that 
she “came from that Garden of Eden 
where we sell what we can’t eat, and that 
there we women have always looked on 
men as peers, but in asking for jury 
service are asking men to look on us as 
equals. Of the clubs on the Eastern Shore, 
a majority are in favor of this bill.” 

Letters were then read by Mrs. White- 
hurst from Western Maryland and from 
Montgomery County heartily approving 
jury service for women. 

Helen Sherry, legislative chairman of 
the State Federation, made a strong plea 
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for the justice of women serving, saying 
in part: 

“We ought not to have to come here and 
plead for our civic rights representing as 
we do eighteen thousand women in the 
Federation, beside thousands of others in 
other organizations who, now that women 
have the vote, are ready to assume the 
burdens as well as the benefits of citizen- 
ship. 

“You ask do women want to serve? 
Many of your mothers probably said, ‘I 
will not vote’ and now do it. Most men 
evade jury service. It will come in time, 
gentlemen, and that time should be now. 

“Jury service is a civic duty and besides 
you have the figures, thousands and thou- 
sands of women are ready to serve. One 
hundred and ten clubs in the Federation 
seattered throughout the State were 
visited, the jury service bill was presented, 
explained and fully discussed two months 
prior to the general meeting where the 
vote was taken and the majority voted 
for it. It it not a hardship to serve from 
ten to four o’clock for three weeks every 
four years. According to Sidney Lanier, 
‘Why should we argue for prophecy when 
we can argue from facts’.” 

Committee member: “May I interrupt 
by asking if an amendment to this bill 
making it opitional would be acceptable?” 

Mrs. Sherry: “We go on the same basis 
as the men wholeheartedly.” 

Allegany County Member: “The women 
of Allegany County will remove their 
names from the registration lists if forced 
to serve.” 

Mrs. Sherry: “We have a long list of 
names from Allegany County.” 

Allegany County member: “Give me one 
week and I can bring down a larger list. 
I can show you the women opposed to this 
bill.” 

Rebecca Greathouse, Assistant United 
States District Attorney, was then intro- 
duced and voiced the viewpoint of one 
living where jury service for women was 
an established fact. 

I consider it a great pleasure,” she 
said, “and a great privilege to be here 
today. It is an historic occasion for I 
believe Maryland will grant the right of 
jury service to all of its citizens. 

“Tt is hard for us living in this day to 
realize the trials and hardships that the 
pioneer women endured; it is hard for us 
to realize that Emily and Charlotte 
Bronté were forced to adopt men’s names 
in order to have their work accepted; it 
is hard for us to realize what Florence 
Nightingale endured in her work for 
humanity and in the on-coming years it 
will be hard for posterity to realize that 
women had to fight so hard for jury 
service. 

“There are three cogent reasons why 
women should serve. First, for the sake 
of the women themselves, the knowledge 
they will gain of the work of the courts. 
Second, because there will be a larger 


class of intelligent voters from which to 
draw; and, third, it is only fair that there 
should be on the jury women who under- 
stand women. 

“We have had jury service in the Dis- 
trict since May, 1927, and before coming 
over, I questioned some of the judges 
about the results of women serving and 
the following points were deducted—that 


there were some silly and some intelligent 


women jurors; there seemed to be no 
particular change but, such as it is was, 
was for the better and they did not think 
it made any great difference in the verdict. 
Women bring in verdicts in murder cases 
as quickly as men. 

“One argument against this bill is that 
women are too emotional. There was one 
woman juror on the panel when the Fall 
case was brought to trial; it was truly a 
pitiable sight when this old man, weak 
and feeble and ill, was brought in, in a 
wheel chair, hardly able to sit up; that 
woman juror wept at the heartrending 
sight but returned a verdict of ‘Guilty’.” 

Helen Elizabeth Brown, Baltimore law- 
yer and president of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Council, was the 
next speaker, 

“Because I have spent a great deal of 
time in court,” declared Miss Brown, “I 
know how badly women are needed there. 
It is not fair, it is not just that year after 
year so much precious time is wasted in 
pleading with the Maryland Legislature 
to grant jury service to women. 

One of my most vivid recollections is 
upon one occasion when passing the door 
of the Grand Jury room a young girl 
seized my arm and pleaded with me cry- 
ing, ‘Oh! I can’t go in there before all 
those men.. . . Oh! I can’t go in there 
before all those men.’ She had been the 
victim of an assault and I was powerless 
to help her. Later in the day when happen- 
ing to pass that same door I met a man 
coming out whom I knew and he said to 
me, ‘I don’t know what has happened to 
that Grand Jury, those men are question- 
ing that child in such a manner I could 
not stand it any longer. I just had to 
come out.“ One woman in there would 
have prevented all that. 

“There are all men in the State Attor- 
ney’s Office, all men on the Grand Jury, 
all men on the petit juries. Women on 
the juries are urgently needed in the cause 
of justice, a woman defendant or a woman 
witness would be more at ease in the court 
room, more sure that the case was being 
taken care of with greater justice if she 
had the assurance that there was some 
one in the jury box who could grasp the 
woman’s point of view. Gentlemen, I 
hope for a favorable report.” 

Edith Houghton Hooker, editor of 
Equal Rights and president of the Mary- 
land Branch, was then called upon and 
came forward, saying in a ringing voice 
that penetrated every part of the large 
assembly hall: 
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“This hearing reminds me of an occa- 
sion in these halls some years ago when 
Maryland to her undying shame denied 
her daughters their just rights and privi- 
leges. The women of Maryland were 
granted the franchise by people outside 
their State. The same prejudices still 
block the way to jury service for women. 

“Since 1215 when King John, against 
his will, granted men the right to be tried 
by a jury of their peers, women have been 
excluded from this fundamental right in 
the administration of the justice. It is a 
long time from that day to this; a long, 
long time; will you gentlemen insist that 
we shall wait still longer?” 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel, the last 
speaker, was then introduced and facing 
the committee, he said: 

“Mr. Chairman, I should not like the 
inference made that I am the only man 
in Maryland who believes in jury service 
for women; rather I should like the infer- 
ence made that I represent the men of 
Maryland who hold their women in high 
esteem. 

“As I was driving down here today I 
came up behind a funeral procession; 
there was room enough on the road for 
me to pass but convention denied me the 
right to do it. I would pay all due respect 
to the dead but I knew that there were 
certain living issues beyond that funeral 
which demanded my attention, I drove 
by quickly. That is the general experi- 
ence; the dead hand of the past reaches 
out to stop us but we have to see beyond 
and disregard prejudice in order to reach 
the living issues. 

“We have to face the fact that women 
are a part of our life as never before, they 
are in our business life, our political life, 
our professional life. We have women 
who have passed the funeral procession 
who now take a prominent part in the 
economic affairs of our country. 

“Do women really want jury service? 
(Faint applause on part of four antis 
present.) Do they want taxes? (Loud 
applause from the large delegation.) 
Jury service is the inalienbale right of 
women that citizenship carries with it 
and any woman who would remove her 
name from the registration list to avoid 
it, should have it taken off! (Prolonged 
applause from all except the four antis.) 

“T come here in the spirit of the men 
of Maryland who believe in justice and 
it is a question whether or not certain 
forces at work out there are not afraid 
of women on the jury. I feel this ques- 
tion is something more than jury service 
for women, it is a challenge to the State 
of Maryland. 

“We should not have to come before 
you begging for what is a right, inherent 
in citizenship, a voice in the judiciary 
system of our State; jury service is a 
fundamental right which you gentlemen 
cannot honestly deny to any citizen of 
the State of Maryland.” 


— 
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Equal Rights 


“White Collar Women and Unemployment 


ment on the woman business execu- 
tive and the woman in the field of 
music and the allied arts is being made 
by the American Woman’s Association of 
New York City in co-operation with the 
Woman’s Division of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
The purpose of the survey, according to 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, director of the Wom- 
an’s Division, is to reach a group of un- 
employed women about whom it is most 
difficult to secure information. This 
“white collar group” is the problem pecu- 
liar to the period of unemployment. In 
previous cyclical periods of unemploy- 
ment, the more or less unskilled group of 
men and women workers was practically 
the only one affected. The present situa- 
tion, however, has pierced into a new 
group—those in professional and semi- 
professional positions among the women. 
Hundreds of women business execu- 
tives, musicians, and artists are finding 
themselves jobless for the first time in 
their careers. Industries in which they 
were an integral part have been either 


‘ SURVE of the effect of unemploy- 


abandoned due to the business depression 
or forced to make drastic cuts in their 
executive forces. Those women business 
executives who have been able to remain 
in their positions find themselves working 
under the strain of fear of losing their 
positions or under the handicap of re- 
duced salaries. In many cases, where 
women have been owners of businesses, 
they have been forced to quit their activi- 
ties and remain either jobless or accept 
positions in other businesses. 

Commercial artists and musicians have 
been affected in the same way by the 
business retrenchment. Deemed luxuries 
in many cases, the services of musicians 
were the first to be cut from the budgets 
of entertainment both in public and in the 
home. Women engaged in other careers 
have been affected in much the same man- 
ner, including the interior decorator, the 
modiste and the hairdresser. 

The information about the extent of un- 
employment gathered by the survey will 
be used immediately in giving suggestions 
to other women’s organizations which are 


* 


trying to assist these occupational groups. 

The survey will attempt to answer the 
causes of unemployment such as mergers 
and dissolving of business, and this data 
will be used in formulating the long-time 
plans for alleviating similar unemploy- 
ment situations in the future. Particular- 
ly, the nation is seeking to understand the 
new trends established by the unemploy- 
ment crisis. 

Women have found that where unem- 
ployment closed the door of one class of 
occupations it opened the way to oppor- 
tunity in other lines of work never before 
touched by the woman worker. The sur- 
vey will attempt to show what new occu- 
pations women have entered successfully. 
It will also aim to reveal what occupa- 
tions are holding their own and the aver- 
age length of time unemployment has 
lasted in each class of work. 

The survey deals with a woman’s or- 
ganization which is the largest organized 
group of business and professional women 
of New York City, the largest center of 
population in the United States. 


Sexes Urged to Quit Bickering Over Jobs 


FRIENDLY “give-and-take” rela- 
A tionship between men and women 
in the realm of employment is es- 
sential for progress. Bickering over who 
has a right to a job or which sex should 
do this or that kind of work has no place 
in a world of economic production turned 
into a kaleidoscope by the marvelous in- 
ventions of past decades. 

Cessation of complaint by men against 
women job holders and of attacks of mar- 
ried women workers by single ones, cou- 
pled with more attention to real causes 
of unemployment and greater effort at ad- 
justment, is the program needed in the 
stress and strain of the present period. 

Men have only to turn back the pages 
of history to discover that they were 
guilty of usurping women’s jobs long be- 
fore women were ever accused of taking 
work away from men. 

Over a century ago the spinning, weav- 
ing, cooking, baking, canning, washing, 
ironing, the preparation and serving of 
food, the making of garments, shoes, hats, 
soap, candles, and so on were done almost 
exclusively by women in their own homes. 

Then came the industrial revolution 
transporting these jobs from firesides into 
factories, out from the hands of women 
and into the control of men. 

Women were thus stripped not only of 
much of their work, but of actual eco- 
nomic wealth. With the rising standards 
of living and increased costs resulting 
from these changes, many men became un- 


By Mary V. Robinson, 
Director of the Division of Public 
Information 
(Reprinted from the Wisconsin State 
Journal. ) 


able with existing wage scales to meet 
the family needs. Women began to rea- 
lize that they too must join the wage- 
earning ranks not only to maintain them- 


selves, but in many instances to help hold 


the home and family together. 

At the same time from the expanding 
factories came the demand for women 
workers to help produce the world’s goods. 
Women responded, forced from within 
and drawn from without. They naturally 
did not restrict themselves to the trans- 
planted industries, but entered any ave- 
nues of employment that opened up. 

In the extreme unemployment period of 
1921 the United States Women’s Bureau 
received hundreds of letters complaining 
of women job holders as a reason for men’s 
dearth of work. During the present 
period of increased unemployment prac- 
tically no complaints against working 
women on the basis of sex have come into 
the bureau, but letter after letter has ar- 
rived scoring married women workers 
and revealing on the part of many per- 
sons deploring lack of information con- 
cerning the economic responsibilities of 
this class, the latest recruits in the wage- 
earning ranks, 

One of the greatest differences between 


the old order and the new is the failure 
of marriage to bring to women the finan- 
cial security formerly considered one of its 
chief assets. Also, the industrial revolu- 
tion turned the economic status of mar- 
ried women more topsy turvy than that 
of almost any other class of persons. In 
the early days of our nation it was largely 
the wives and mothers who were respon- 
sible for the creation of the actual things 
so essential for the maintenance of home 
and family. So much for the past. 


As to the present, in a group of Denver 
women who were or had been married, in- 
cluded in a recent Women’s Bureau study 
because they were applying for jobs, nine- 
tenths gave economic necessity as their 
reason for seeking work. Of the women 
whose husbands contributed to their sup- 
port, three-fourths reported economic need 
as their motive, a number stating that 
their husbands’ earnings were irregular 
or inadequate for the family budget. 


A desire to raise the family standard of 
living or to give children greater educa- 
tional opportunities is behind many a 
married woman’s wage-earning activities. 


After all, who has the right to a job? 
Any adult, married or single, who wants 
employment and is able to do the work, 
seems the logical answer. Attempts to 
award jobs purely on the basis of need 
would strike many devastating snags. 


In the first place such a movement 
would sweep out of paid employment not 
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only certain married women, but thou- 
sands of married and single men as well 
as large numbers of single women; in fact, 
all those individuals with sufficient in- 
comes from sources other than jobs. 


ECAUSE it is “inadvisable and ex- 
pensive,” women lawyers will not be 
admitted to the Bar Association of 

the City of New York. 

Despite the arguments of members in 
favor of admitting women to membership, 
who quote the constitution to show that 
the club was organized not as a man’s 
club, but as “an establishment to cultivate 
the science of jurisprudence, facilitate the 
administration of justice, elevate the legal 
profession, and cherish the spirit of 
brotherhood among lawyers,” those op- 
posed persisted and won with their cries 
of “inadvisability.” 

The opponents of women had to admit 
that women were eligible, but added that 
since the Bar Association was founded at 
a time that there were no women lawyers, 
it couldn’t possibly have been meant to 
include women. 

So is progress prohibited. 

Then, too, the admission of women 
would necessitate expensive and extensive 
alterations of the club rooms, and that 
would never do. 

However, inadvisability and expense 
cannot deter the bravery and fair-minded- 
ness of lawyers in Rensselaer County, 
New York. Judge Kavanagh, president of 


Then no court of last resort exists 
capable of judging how great is the actual 
need of applicants to work, with stand- 
ards of living varying so widely in differ- 
ent families. 


the Rensselaer County Bar Association, 
stated that “we are glad to have women 
members in the association. They are in- 
vited to all our activities and meetings 
and take part with equal freedom granted 
male members. They will always be wel- 
come members of our organization.” 

At present there are only three women 
members of the association—Elizabeth G. 
Gannon, Thelma D. Benjamin, and Sylvia 
R. Kovitz, all of Troy and all practicing 
lawyers—in Rensselaer County. 

Prior to the meeting at which the de- 
cision was reached not to admit women, 
the New York Law Journal published the 
following fair-minded editorial under the 
caption, “Admit Them“: 

The secretary of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York announced 
at the stated meeting on December 9 the 
receipt of a written notice signed by ten 
or more active members for an amend- 
ment to the constitution to be offered at 
the February meeting, to the effect that 
there shall be no discriminatian on ac- 
count of sex in admitting members to the 
association. Among the signers were 
three former presidents of the Bar Asso- 
ciation: Messrs. George W. Wickersham, 
James Byrne and Henry W. Taft. “Rev- 
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Real motives are surely too illusive to 
form a stable basis on which to award 
jobs. For any occupation, ability to per- 
form the duties connected with it can be 
the only fair and square test. 


Wont Admit Women Lawyers 


erence for antiquity” demands no denial 
of this privilege. Just as courts exist, ac- 
cording to Judge Crane, “for the purpose 
of ameliorating the harshness of ancient 
laws inconsistent with modern progress 
when it can be done without interfering 
with vested rights” (Oppenheim v. Kridel, 
236 N. Y. 156, 165), so also bar associa- 
tions must not be rigid and inflexible, nor 
disregardful of surrounding and changing 
conditions. Just as the common law is 
a living organism, which must move and 
expand in response to larger and more 
complete development, everything con- 
nected with the law likewise must ad- 
vance in harmony with modern conditions. 
Today many women are able and success- 
ful lawyers. Women are among the best 
and most diligent students in our law 
schools. In certain fields of the law 
women have made notable progress. Few 
appellate judges in the country are the 
superiors of Judge Florence Allen of the 
highest court of the State of Ohio. 

There is no reason to exclude, there is 
every reason to admit, properly qualified 
women to the membership of one of the 
foremost American bar associations, with 
its truly splendid traditions of public 
service. 


Twenty-Five Years at St. Elizabeth's 


Elizabeth’s Hospital, at Washing- 

ton, D. C., gathered in honor of 
Dr. Mary O’Malley, clinical director of the 
Women’s Service, who had just completed 
her twenty-fifth year at the hospital. 


Before coming to St. Elizabeth’s, Doctor 
O’Malley had served on the staff of the 
State Hospital at Binghamton, New York, 
as surgeon and psychiatrist. Her appoint- 
ment at St. Elizabeth’s was an innovation, 
it being the first instance of the appoint- 
ment, by the United States Government, 
of a woman to such a position. 


During her years of service, Doctor 
O’Malley has directed and developed the 
policy of the Female Department of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, until now it is a 
psychopathic hospital in itself, comprising 
about 1,400 patients, with a staff of six 
physicians, all women. During this time 
nearly one hundred women physicians 
have been trained by her, to go forth them- 
selves to practice psychiatry. Doctor 
O’Malley was made clinical director of the 
Women’s Service in 1917. 

With all her administrative duties and 


Raben. the medical staff of St. 


scientific achievements, Doctor O'Malley 
has found time to do research work, to 
teach and to write. Her bibliography 
shows twenty-six titles. Noteworthy 
among her studies have been an investiga- 
tion into psychoses caused by such exo- 
genous toxemiz as carbon monoxide poi- 
soning and bromism. 


Because of her personality, Doctor 
O’Malley has retained to a high degree 
the affection and esteem of her colleagues. 
This was shown in her silver anniversary, 
when the entire staff, former staff mem- 
bers and many of her personal friends 
from the city, collaborated in entertaining 
her on September 2, 1930. 


Dr. William A. White read from the 
book which had been presented to Doctor 
O’Malley at the dinner, a beautiful trib- 
ute, written by Dr. Lind. More than a 
hundred people present signed their 
names in this volume. 

In his remarks, Dr. White said that he 
had known Dr. O’Malley for many years, 
even before the beginning of her services 
of twenty-five years at St. Elizabeth’s; 
that he had served with her on the staff 


of the State Hospital in Binghamton, New 
York, and that he had appointed her to 
take charge of the Women’s Department 
at St. Elizabeth’s because of her devotion 
to her work. He said that it had been 
his observation that people who were ener- 
getic in their play transferred this energy 
to their work and loved the work, and that 
these things had influenced him in the 
selection of Dr. O’Malley. In describing 
their work at the Binghamton Hospital, 


he said that together they had started new 


ways of caring for and treating the pa- 
tients there, and that Dr. O’Malley had 
done a great deal of surgery, performing 
many operations on women patients, and 
that in this work he had assisted her. Dr. 
White then reviewed the long and faith- 
ful service of Dr. O’Malley at St. Eliba- 
beth’s, concluding with the statement that 
a great deal of what the hospital is today 
is due to her efforts and that her service 
and her accomplishments are a part of 
the tradition of the institution. 

In replying to the remarks of Dr. White, 
Dr. O’Malley talked of her early days at 
St. Elizabeth’s. In referring to her work, 
she said that she had considered it a great 
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privilege to work with Dr. White, that he 
had inspired those who were associated 
with him to put forth their best efforts. 
She said that she saw, among those 
present, members of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, and that she wanted them to 
know that ever since Dr. White had been 


ALTIMORE 
County women 
want to serve on 
juries, if expressions 
of opinion from 
women’s clubs and 
organizations all over the county are any 
criteria, and we believe they are. The 
Baltimore County women’s organizations 
heard from so far on this subject are prac- 
tically unanimous in their approval of the 
bill now before the Legislature providing 
for jury service for women. 
If the ladies really want to serve on 
juries, we see no good reason why they 


Women on Juries 


Catonsville Herald, 
Catonsville, Md., 
February 27, 1931. 


More About Aviation 
ND still there is news about women 
in the air. This time it is official 
recognition for women flyers and air- 
workers in a bulletin recently issued by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It says: 

“There seems to be no remaining doubt 
that women can and will take an active 
part in the development of aviation. 
While up to this time flying by women 
has been largely for sport and pleasure, 
nevertheless a number of women have 
found responsible positions in the com- 
mercial phase of aeronautics. 

“What the future holds in store for the 
feminine enthusiasts can best be judged 
perhaps by a glance at some of the posi- 
tions filled by women up to the present 
time.” 

The bulletin then lists such positions 
as pilots, airport hostesses, aircraft sales- 
women, accessory saleswomen and decora- 
tors of aircraft cabin interiors. 

Just to uphold the beliefs of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Twyla J. Kelley is now 
managing her own airport and aviation 
school at Long Branch, California, which 
started four years ago with one plane and 
a rented landing field. Margaret Perry 
is another successful manager of an air- 
port and training school at Culver City, 
California. 

Crystal Mowry of Colorado had the un- 
usual experience of getting her pilot’s li- 
cense by parachute jumping. Air- 
minded” from her first plane ride as a 
child, she went to the manager of an air- 
port and told him she could make para- 
chute jumps—though she had never tried 
to. Believing that she would lose her 
nerve, he took her up, and out she jumped. 


at St. Elizabeth’s, the women had received 
equal pay for equal work, that she had 
been the pioneer woman physician at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, and that during her 
service, the women physicians who had 
gone out from the hospital had all re- 
ceived the same pay that men had received 


Press Comment 


should not be permitted to do so. And af 


it can be shown that the majority of Bal- 
timore County women approve the pend- 
ing bill, there is no good reason why this 
county’s delegation in the Legislature 
should not support it. 

The ladies favoring the move contend 
that the ends of justice will be better 
served if juries are mixed. In support of 
this stand, a recent statement from the 
Woman’s Club of Glyndon is illuminating. 
Says the Glyndon Club: 

“Since we live in a mixed world of men 
and women, the only way to get a really 


Feminist Notes 


Such courage deserved a reward, he 
thought, and so he allowed her to earn 
enough money from parachute jumping 
exhibits at his field to pay the tuition of 
her pilot’s course at his school. 

When asked what she would do when 
she received her pilot’s license, Miss 
Mowry said: 

“T shall have a position with one of the 
airplane manufacturnig companies as a 
demonstrator of planes. Then I shall be 
happy, for I can fly and fly all I want to.” 

And Ruth Nichols, aviator, recently 
told. Wellesley College alumnz that 
courses in the theory of flying should be 
a regular part of the training in all 
women’s colleges. 


Women in the Forefront 
HE opening up of frozen Siberia as 
the origin point of great exports of 
lumber, coal, skins and grain sees women 
again in the forefront of a pioneering 
movement. 

Frederick Jones, manager of a British 
steamship line, reports on the work going 
forward in Siberia. He says that the 
opening of trade with Siberia, which has 
almost unlimited raw materials and re- 
sources, has been attempted on many oc- 
casions, but the enormous distances from 


the sea and the lack of rail facilities 


have, in the past, proven insuperable ob- 
stacles. There are, however, two very 
long and navigable rivers in Western Si- 
beria—the Obi, 2,600 miles long, and the 
Yenesei, 3,400 miles long—and through 
these the Russians are attempting to start 
foreign trade. 

Igarka, on an island in the Yenesei 
River, is the pioneering port, and it has 
grown from fifty houses and 500 residents 


Equal Rights 


for the same work. In concluding her re- 
marks, Dr. O’Malley again thanked those 
present for the unexpected pleasure af. 
forded her by the celebration in her honor, 
and also for the gifts of flowers and silver. 

Dr. O’Malley heads the Physicians’ 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 


representative jury is to mix it. Neither 
sex has a monopoly of all the virtues. 
Women on juries will make for surer jus- 
tice to all parties concerned. Twenty-two 
States and two territories of this nation 
have women successfully serving as 
jurors.” 

There is obviously much merit in this 
argument. Women no doubt would make 
intelligent and successful jurors. We have 
not carefully read the pending bill, but if 
the ladies want it, and if it will excuse 
mothers, whose time is obviously needed 
more at home than in the jury box, there 
appears no sound ground for opposing it. 


to 500 houses and 5,000 inhabitants in a 
year. 


Of this port and its women Jones says: 


“The women are to the front here. I 
noticed two women doctors, two women 
chemists, and a woman electrical engi- 
neer. Another was driving a large motor 


Masculine Pronoun 


INCE men have so often used or at- 

tempted to use the technicality of 
masculine pronouns in laws to further 
their aims and to bar women from various 
pursuits and achievements, the lawyers 
of Hattie Evans of Trenton, New Jersey, 
who has been sentenced to death in the 
electric chair for murder, are going to try 
to save her life because man-made laws 
say “he,” “his” and “him.” 

The law in all references to the criminal 
uses the masculine pronouns, and Attor- 
ney Ira F. Smith interprets this to mean 
that women are not included under the 
law. If a court upholds this interpreta- 
tion, Mrs. Evans will not die for the mur- 
der of her husband and another man. 


Women Drivers 


A to statistics reported 
from Pennsylvania, one-fourth of the 
automobile drivers in that State are 
women, while the number of men involved 
in fatal accidents is nine times greater 
than the number of women. 
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